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xxx The Modern Language Association of America, 

was much impressed with the local coloring that it had assumed in 
Canada ; the beaver here is an important animal, and the beaver as 
well as other characteristics of Canadian life are brought into the 
song thus adapted to the customs of this Northern Country. 

Professor Edward S. Joynes (South Carolina College) : I would 
suggest, Mr. President, the advisability of now adjourning until to- 
morrow morning and postponing the paper of Professor Kroeh 
until that time. A number of the members who desire to hear the 
paper have special engagements this evening. In making a motion 
to leave the paper over until to-morrow morning, I would state that I 
have spoken to Professor Kroeh, and he is willing to defer the 
reading of his communication. At the same time, he is perfectly 
ready to go on now if the A:sociation prefers. 

The Association then adjourned till the following morning, at the 
hour (9.30 o'clock) named on the programme. 

In the evening, a brilliant social reception was given to the members 
of the Convention by the Pennsylvania Historical Society, at their 
spacious and elegant rooms, 13th and Locust streets. Both the 
numerous members of this society and several hundred of their 
friends who had been especially invited to share in their signal liber- 
ality, extended to the strangers present that cordial and hearty wel- 
come which has ever been an enviable characteristic of Philadelphia 
hospitality. On no other occasion of this kind, have the delegates to 
the annual Conventions of the Modern Language Association had 
better opportunity for becoming acquainted with a large proportion 
of the leading citizens of the community where the Conferences have 
been held. The energetic and efficient Local Committee had made, 
throughout, the most ample provision for the accommodation and en- 
tertainment of their guests and, aided by the generous co-operation 
of the Historical Society and the Penn Club, arranged for two social 
festivities that will be remembered as the happiest features of the 
Philadelphia Convention. 

The fourth session of the Association, (Friday morning, December 
30th,) was called to order at 10 o'clock, by the Secretary. 

The Secretary : I have been requested by our Vice-President to 
call Professor Edward S. Joynes to the Chair, for our sitting this 
morning. 

The Chairman : I understand that Dr. M. I. Swift (Hobart Col- 
lege) would like to bring up a little matter before we start on the 
regular busines of the morning. 

Professor M. I. Swift (Hobart College): I wish to call the atten- 
tion of those gathered here to a subject which is certainly interesting 
educators more and more and one which is just being brought for- 
ward in this country. In England it has taken a prominent place in 
education under the name of " university extension." The idea of 
this movement of course is to bring before all classes of people the 
advantages and results of higher education. The plan is for young 
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men, — specialists, — to go out from the university, either those who 
have graduated or those who are pursuing advanced courses and to 
deliver lectures upon their specialities before the people. There are 
of course two ways in which this may be presented, either in the 
cities to those who are unable to enjoy the opportunities of higher 
education, or in the country towns where universities and colleges do 
not exist and where, therefore, the people areinlikemannerdeprived 
of such opportunities. This is a subject which interests not only one 
class of lecturers, but one in which all lecturers should be equally 
interested when the importance of the matter is once recognized. 

The advantages of such a system as I should like to present are 
one or two-fold. In the first place it is obvious that the bringing of 
the results of higher education before the people would be most 
stimulating, most instructive. What the people of the lower classes, 
especially of the cities, are calling for, is something of this sort. 
They want to feel that an interest is being taken in them. They 
want to feel that the results of the investigations which they help to 
support by their labors, and which they have not yet been able to en- 
joy, shall come to them and shall be directly helpful to them. These 
free lectures, as now carried on in England, accomplish this result. 
A large class of the people are ignorant of many of the principles of 
progress, of social advancement and of education. Now these 
principles, if our society is to progress and we are to have a well- 
rounded people, must be brought to the people themselves, and I 
know no better way of doing this than by university extension. 
Probably the greatest advantage which would arise from this is the 
advantage to the lecturer himself. We know that a young man who 
takes a college professorship, or a university chair or who teaches in 
any way, is subject to limitations which for several years often inter- 
fere with his efficiency. For example a young man wishes to accom- 
plish vastly more in a short time than it is possible for human nature 
to get through. The result is that he often crowds his students far 
more than he ought to do, and the strain is carried to the highest pos- 
sible point. Now if a young man has had no experience of the 
needs of education, if he does not understand the environment upon 
which he has to work, and how he is to modify his teaching, how is 
he to be a successful instructor ? The demands upon the educated 
man are far greater than that of mere specialistic teaching. A year 
of direct intercourse with the people, of work in the laboratory, — for 
that is precisely what this would be, — would give to the man intend- 
ing to teach that which, to-day, he does not receive. 

We know that the college is more or less out of sympathy, — stands 
more or less apart from the needs of the people. If the college 
does not feel this, the people do feel it and the time will come, 
as a professor of this university remarked to me yesterday, when the 
college itself will begin to realize this more than it now does by the 
patronage withdrawn from it by the people. This is because the col- 
leges do not sufficiently study the public needs. You will find in one 
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of the old Princeton Reviews, a paper on this subject by Professor 
Sumner, of Yale College, in which he speaks of the lack of con- 
fidence, on the part of the people, in the college which has grown up 
irr the middle of them. Now, in some way, this must be met. I 
believe that if those who are to take college and university chairs 
could study the people, could understand what they are thinking 
about, could get away from the scholastic walls, where, as college 
and university students, they have been isolated for many years, if 
they could set aside their scholastic training for a time and learn 
what men who are living and working are about and what they want, 
it would be of incalculable importance to them and to education. 

What is the specific plan that is to accomplish this ? In England it 
has taken two forms. The University has sent out men in this way 
and has supported them. They have delivered lectures, twelve in 
number, one each week and on the following day in each case, they 
have conferences with those especially interested in the subject. 
This course of lectures can be repeated three times a year in different 
cities, as the movement develops. What is needed is a hall and a 
little money, almost nothing else. For one course, I believe that in 
England the expense is about $225.00. This course can be modified 
and four lectures or more if convenient can be given in the same hall 
in one week. This has been so developed in England that at- 
tendance upon these lectures for three years, entitles one to a year's 
standing in the University. If he desires to go to the University for 
a degree one year is taken off because of satisfactory examination 
upon these subjects. — Another method is the formation of different 
societies in various towns and cities. These societies require a 
membership fee of perhaps five dollars and then all who belong to 
the society have the privilege of hearing these lectures. This is of 
course self-supporting and does not fall back upon the university for 
aid. 

Almost all that we need in this country to start the thing is to have 
in some cities a hall and small accommodations to enable the lecturer 
to do his work. Reflect upon another advantage of this plan. How 
many young men are there who to-day are occupying prominent po- 
sitions as instructors who are limited in their means. Under such a 
system as this, young men of capacity can go out and lecture in this 
manner and prolong their period of study or investigation one or 
more years. This would give young men time to mature and it 
would give them such preparation that many of the failures that we 
have from young men undertaking to fill positions a little too early, 
would be avoided. — I wish to mention only one other method and 
one other result which would fdllow from this system. How is it to 
be organised in country towns ? If the professors of each college, or 
one professor of each college, scattered as the colleges are here and 
there, were to undertake the organization of this through the public 
schools, it would be very easy to send lecturers to the smaller places. 
I see two results that would follow from this. In the first place, the 
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public schools would be stimulated. The teachers of the schools would 
have advantages which to-day they sadly lack, and that problem 
which is staring us in the face to-day and which has not yet been 
solved ; namely, how are we to obtain a better class of primary 
teachers, would in great measure, I believe, be met. In the second 
place, that gulf which is now felt in education between the college 
and the public schools would be bridged, if not entirely, at least to 
some extent; the first steps would be taken. We know very well 
that any one expecting or hoping to teach in the college or university 
must be very careful that he does not allow himself to teach in the 
public school or get the name of having done so. On the other hand, 
a very small proportion of public school teachers have ever been 
inside of a college. If you talk with a public school superintendent, 
you will see that he is vastly more interested in the development of 
the normal school than of the college. They do not know much 
about the college and do not care to know much about it, possibly to 
their disadvantage. The college and school should be brought 
together. If our system of education is to succeed this must be 
brought about. In Germany the lower schools are connected with 
the higher schools much more closely than in America. If the col- 
lege professor will work in connection with the superintendent of 
the public schools in the neighborhood where his college is to get 
the university extension movement started, I think that much will 
be done to remove this difficulty. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott (Johns Hopkins University) : 
I wish to state that Dr. Swift wishes only to bring this matter before 
the Association this morning. We have no time to discuss it at 
present. In connection with the papers of this afternoon, there may 
be an opportunity to discuss it. 

The Chairman. We shall now resume the regular order of 
business, beginning with the reading of Professor Kroeh's paper. 

Professor Charles F. Kroeh (Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J.), then presented a communication on 

7. Methods of Teaching Modern Languages.* 

Discussion. — The Chairman. It would be most impartial and 
impersonal on the part of the Chair to remind the Association, in 
advance of the discussion, of the flight of time. We have in addition 
to the discussion upon this paper, four papers to be read in two and 
one-half hours. I therefore take the liberty of reminding the Asso- 
ciation that our discussions must necessarily be brief and the papers 
themselves must be abridged, so far as may be possible without doing 
grave injustice to the subject-matter. With these remarks, I take 
pleasure in inviting Professor von Jagemann to open the discus- 
sion. 

Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann (Indiana University) : It seems 
to me, Mr. President, that Professor Kroeh has cut off discussion 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 



